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PRY 

Such deep defigns of empire does he lay 
O’er them, whole caufe he feems to take in hand ; 

And prudently would make them lords at fea, 

To whom with cafe he can give laws by land. Dryden. 
Pru'dery. n. f. [from prude.] Overmuch nicety in conduft. 
Pru'dish. adj. [from prude.] Affectedly grave. 

I know you all expeft, from feeing me, 

Some formal ledturc, fpoke with prudif face. 

To PRUNE, v. a. [of unknown derivation.] 

1. To lop; to diveft trees of their fuperfluities. 

So lop’d and pruned trees do flourilh fair. 

Let us ever extol 
His bounty, following our delightful talk. 

To prune thofe growing plants, and tend thefe flow’rs. Milt. 
What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 

One night with wanton growth derides. 

Tending to wild. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

Horace will our fuperfluous branches prune , 

Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune. TValler. 
You have no lefs right to correct me, than the fame hand 
that railed a tree, has to prune it. Pope. 

2. To clear from excrcfcencies. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. Sbaiefp. 
Many birds prune their feathers ; and crows feem to call 
upon rain, which is but the comfort they receive in the re¬ 
lenting of the air. Bacon s Nut. Hijl. 

The mufe, whofe early voice you taught to fing, 
Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun'd her tender wing. Pope. 
To Prune, v. n. To drefs ; to prink. A ludicrous word. 
Every fcribbling man 
Grows a fop as faft as e’er he can. 

Prunes up, and afks his oracle the glafs. 

If pink or purple belt become his face. Dryden. 

Prune, n. f. [prune, pruneau, Fr. prunum , Lat.] A dried 
plum. 

In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and removing 
of them, there is a like operation. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Pru'nel. n.f. An herb. Amfwortb. 

Prune'llo. n.f. 

1. A kind of fluff of which the clergymen’s gowns are made. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The reft is all but leather or prunello. Pope. 

2. [Prunelie, Fr.] A kind of plum. Ainfworth. 

Pru'ner. n. f. [from prune.] One that crops trees. 

Left thy redundant juice 
Should fading leaves, inftcad of fruits, produce. 

The pruner’s hand with letting blood muft quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. Denham. 
Pruni'ferous. adj. [prunum and fero, Lat.] Plum bearing. 
Pru'ninghook. In. f A hook or knife ufed in lopping 
Pru'niNGKMFE. ) trees. 

Let thy hand fupply the pruningknife. 

And crop luxuriant ftragglers. Pryden. 

No plough Hull hurt the glebe, no pru'ninghook the vine. 

Dryden s Virgil. 

The cyder land obfequious ftill to thrpnes, 

Her pruninghooks extended into fwords. Philips. 

Pru'rience. I n.f. [from prurio, Lat.] An itching or a great 
Pru'riency. \ deftre or appetite to any thing. Swift. 

Pru'rient. adj. [pruriens, Lat.] Itching. Ainfworth. 

Pruriginous. adj. [prurio, Lat.] Tending to an itch. 

To Pry. v. n. [of unknown derivation.] To peep narrowly; 
to infpeft officioufly, curioufly, or impertinently. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian. 

Speak, and look back, and pry on ev’ry fide. 

Intending deep fufpicion. Shakefp. Richard III. 

I pryd me through the crevice of a wall, 

When for his hand he had his two foils heads. Shakefp. 

Watch thou, and wake when others be afleep, 

To pry into the fecrets of the ftate. Shakefp. 

We of th’ offending fide 
Muft keep aloof from drift arbitrement; 

And flop all fight holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of rcafon may pry in upon us. Shakefp. 

He that prieth in at her windows, fhall alio hearken at her 
doors. Ecduf. xiv - 2 3 - 

And pry 

In every bufh and brake, where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. Milton. 

We have naturally a curiolity to be prying and Jcarching 
into forbidden fecrets. E EJlrange, 

Search well 

Each grove and thicket, pry in ev’ry fliape. 

Left hid in fome th’ arch hypocrite efcapc. 

I wak’d, and looking round the bow’r 
Search’d ev’ry tree, and pryd on ev’ry flow’r. 

If any where by chance I might efpy 
The rural poet of the melody. 

Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 
• Thediftant Ikies, to find the milky way. 

Aftions are of fomixt a nature, that as men pry into them, 
•r obferve fome parts more than others, they take different 
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hints, and put contrary interpretations on them. A a at 

All thefe I frankly own without denying; ^ >K ‘ 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying. * 

PSALM, n. f [pfahne , pfeaumc, Fr. tJ/atyo'j.j A holy fcK*’ 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in othe 
books, the pfalms do both' more briefly contain and more 
movingly exprefs, by reafon of that poetical form wherewith 
they are written. Hooker, b. v./ 

bternhold was made groom of the chamber, for turning 

certain of David’s pfalms into verfe. Peacham 

Thofe juft fpirits that wear vi&orious palms, 

Hymns devote and holy pfalms 

Singing continually. Milton. 

In another pjalm , he fpeaks of the wifdom and power of 
God in the creation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Psa'emist. n.f. [pfalmife, Fr. from pfaim.] Writcr of holy 
fongs. 1 

How much more rational is this fyftem of the pfa’mij), 
than the Pagans fcheme in Virgil, where one deity is repre- 
fented as railing a ftorm, and another assaying it ? Addif. 

Psalmody, n. f. [pfalmodie, Fr. ij-aA/xsoli'a.] The aft or 
practice of linging holy fongs. 

Psmlmograph-i . n.f. [vj/aA/xoj and pfeipu.] The aft of 
writing pfalms. 

Psa lter, n. f. [pfautier, Fr. ^cttfr^iov.] The volume of 
pfalms ; a plalmbook. 

Psa ltery, n. J'. A kind of harp beaten with flicks. 

The trumpets, laebuts, pfaltcrics and fifes 
Make the fun dance. Shakefp. Coriolatiut, 

Praife with trumpets, pierce the (kies, 

Praife with harps and pfalteries. Sandys's Paraph. 

The fweet finger of Ifrael with his pfaltery, loudly refounded 
the benefits of the almighty creator. Peacham. 

Nought fhall the , Jalt’ry and the harp avail, 

When the quick fpints their warm march forbear, 

And numbing coidncfs has unbrac’d the ear. Prior, 

Pseu'do. n.f. [from \lrT© J .] A prefix, which, being put 
before words, iignihes falfe or counterfeit: as, pfeudapojlle , 
a counterfeit apoftle. 

Pseu dography. n.f. Falfe writing. 

I will not purluc the many pfudegraphies in ufc, but flicw 
of how great concern the emphaiis were, if rightly ufed. Hold. 

Pseu'doLogy. n.f. [y]/vjSo?.oyia.] Falfehood of fpeech. 

It is not according to the found rules of pfeudology, to report 
of a pious prince, that he neglefts h:s devotion, but you may 
report of a merciful prince, that he has pardoned a criminal 
who did not deferve it. Arbutknot. 

Pshaw interj. An expreffion of contempt. 

A peevifh fellow has fome reafon for being out of humour, 
or has a natural incapacity for delight, and therefore difturbs 
all with pifhes and fjhaws. Spectator, N 9 438. 

Pti'san. n.f. [ptifanne, Fr. 7 rh<r<rxwf.] A medical drink made 
of barley decofted with raifins and liquorice. 

Thrice happy were thofe golden days of old. 

When dear as Burgundy the ptifans fold ; 

When patients chol'e to die with better will, 

Than breathe and pay the apothecary’s bill. Garth. 

In fevers the aliments preferibed by Hippocrates, were 
ptifans and cream of barley. ^ Arbuthrut. 

Pty'alism. n. j. [ptyalifrne, Fr. T?v£>.i<r/Aof.] Salivation; cf- 
ufion of fpittle. _ ^ . 

Pty'sm acogue. n.f [v 1 vV ( u« and obyia.] A medicine which 
difeharges fpittle. . 

Pube rty. n.J. [puberte, Fr. pubertas , Lat.] The time of 
life in which the two fexes begin firft to be acquainted. 

The caufe of changing the voice at the years of puberty 
feemeth to be, for that when much of the moifture of the 
body, which did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to 
the lpermatical veflels, it leaveth the body more hot than it 
was, whence cometh the dilatation of the pipes. Bacon. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied cxcce - 
in<dy, before thefe children that eicaped could come to the 
age of puberty. Bentley's Sermons 

Pubescence, n.f [from pubcfco, Lat.] The ftate of arnvmg 
at puberty. , . 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries; in the full is deaen 
tition or falling of teeth, in the fecond pubefccnce. >joum. 

Pube'scent. adj. [from pub.fens, Lat.] Arriving at puit p 
That the women are menftruent, and the men 
the year of twice feven, is accounted a punctual truth, or 

Pu blican. n.f. [from publicus, Lat.] 

1. A toll gatherer. . _ __ , n A 

As Jci'us fat at meat, many publicans and finnersc . 
fat down with him. a ' i j 

2. A man that keeps a houfe of general entertainmen . 
language. 

notifying to theworkb 

n.«n to eternal lift, « -g. 
that the facrcd and faving truth cf God be ope yP 
unto them, which open publication of heaven y ) 
by an excellency termed preaching. ^ Edition> 
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2 Edition; the aft of giving a book to the pubiick. 

An imperfeft copy having been offered to a bookfeller, 
you contented to the publication of one more correft. Pope. 
' 'i'l ic publication of thefe papers was not owing to our folly, 

but that of others. ‘Swjt. 

FU'BLICK. adj. [public, publique, Fr. publicus, Lat.] 

Belonging to a ftate or nation ; not private. 

By following the law of private reafon, where the law of 
pubiick Ihould take place, they breed difturbance. Hooker. 

‘ " Of royal maids how wretched is the fate, 

Born only to be viftims of the ftate; 

Gur hopes, our wilhes, all our paflions try’d 
For pubiick* ufe, the flaves of others pride. Granvil. 

Have wc not able counfcllors, hourly watching over the 
pubiick weal. Swift. 

2. Open; notorious; generally known. 

Jofeph being a juft man, and not willing to make her a 
pubiick example, was minded to put her away privily. Mattb. 

3. General; done by many. 

A difinal univerfal infs, the found 
Of pubiick fcorn. Milton. 

4. Regarding not. private intereft, but the good of the commu¬ 
nity. 

They were pubiick hearted men, as they paid all taxes, fo 
they gave up all their time to their country’s fervice, with¬ 
out any reward. Clarendon. 

All nations that grew great out of little or nothing, did fo 
merejy by the pubiick mindednefs of particular perfons. South. 

A good magillrate mull be endued with a pubiick fpirit, that 
is with fuch an excellent temper, as fets him loofe from all 
felfifh views, and makes him endeavour towards promoting the 
common good. Atterbury. 

5. Open for general entertainment. 

The income of the commonwealth is raifed on fuch as 
have money to fpend at taverns and pubiick houfes. Addifon. 
Publick. n.J'. [from publicus, Lat. le publique, Fr.] 
j . The general, body of mankind, or of a ftate or nation ; the 
people. 

The pubiick is more difpofed to cenfure than to praile. Add. 
2. Open view; general notice. 

Philofophy, though it likes not a gaudy drefs, yet, when 
it appears in pubiick, muft have fo much complacency, as to 
be cloathed in the ordinary fafliion. Locke. 

In private grieve, but with a carelcfs fcorn; 

In pubiick feem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville. 

In pubiick ’tis they hide. 

Where none diftinguilh. Pope. 

^Pu'blickly. adv. [from pubiick.] 

1. In the name of the community. 

This has been fo fenfibly known by trading nations, that 
great rewards ar tpuUickly offered for its fupply. Addifon. 
t 2. Openly ; without concealment. 

Sometimes alfo it may be private, communicating to the 
judges lome things not fit to be publickly delivered. Bacon. 
Pu'blickness. n.J'. [from pubiick.] 

1. State of belonging to the community. 

The multitude of partners docs detraft nothing from each 
private fliare, nor does the publieknejs of it leifen propriety 
m it. . Boyle. 

•>.. Opennefs; ftate of being generally known or pubiick. 
Pu'buckspiriTed. adj. [pubiick and fpirit.] Having regard 
to the general advantage above private good. 

’Tis enough to break the neck of all honeft purpofes, to 
kill all generous and publickfpirited motions in the concep¬ 
tion- L’E/lrange. 

Thefe were the publickfpirited men of their age, that is, 
patriots of their own intereft. Dryden. 

Another publickfpirited project, which the common enemy 

could not forefee, might fet king Charles on the throne. Add. 

It was generous and publickfpirited in you, to be of the 
kingdom’s fide in this difpute, by Ihewing, without referve, 
your difapprobation of Wood’s defign. Swift. 

To PU'BLISH, v. a. [publier, Fr. publico , Lat.] 

1. To difeover to mankind ; to make generally and openly 
.known; to proclaim; to divulge. 

How will this grieve you. 

When you ihall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publifed me. Shakejp. IVinter's Tale. 

His commiflion from God and his doftrine tend to the im- 
prefling die neceflity of that reformation, which he came to 
\publijh. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Suppofe he Ihould relent. 

And publijh grace to all. Milton. 

Th’ unwearied fun, from day to day. 

Docs his Creator’s pow’r difplav. 

And pidtlijhes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. Addif n's Sped?at or. 

2. T o put forth a book into the world. 

If I had not unwarily too far engaged myfelf for the prefent 
publijhing it, I Ihould have kept it by me. Dir by. 

Publisher. n.J'. [from publijh.] 
t • One who makes pubiick or generally known. 


Love of you 

Hath made me publifer of this pretence. Shakefp. 

The holy lives, the exemplary fufferings of the publifers 
of this religion, and the furpalling excellence of that doftrine 
which they publilhed. Atterbury . 

2. One who puts out a book into the world. 

A colleftion of poems appeared, in wlftch the publifer has 
given me fome things that did not belong to me. Prior. 

PUCE LAG E. n.f. [French.] A ftate of virginity. Didt. 

Puck. n.f. [perhaps the fame with pug.] Some fprite among 
the fairies, common in romances. 

O gentle puck, take this transformed fcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian fwain. Shakefp. 

Turn your cloaks. 

Quoth he, for puck is bu(y in thefe oaks. 

And this is fairy ground, Corbet. 

PuCK ball or puc/cfijt. n.f [from puck the fairy, a fairy’s ball.] 
A kind of mulhroom full of dull. Ditt. 

ToPu'cker. v. a. [from puck the fairy ; as clfocks, from elves-, 
or from powk, a pocket or hollow.] To gather into corruga¬ 
tions ; to contract into folds or plications. 

I fawan hideous fpectre; his eyes were funk into his head, 
his face pale and withered, and his Ikin puckered up in 
wrinkles. Spectator, N° 192. 

A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, as it 
puckers up the inteftines, and diforders its iituation. Sharp. 

Pw dder. n. f. [This is commonly written pother. See 
Pother. This is moft probably derived by Mr. Lye from 
fudur, Iflandick, a rapid motion.] A tumult; a turbulent 
and irregular buftle. 

Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads. 

Find out their enemies. Shakejp. King Lear. 

What a pudder is made about ellences, and how much is 
all knowledge peftcred by the carelcfs ufe of words ? Locke. 

To Pudder. v.n. [from the noun.] To make a tumult; 
to make a buftle. 

Mathematicians, abftrafting their thoughts from names, 
and letting before their minds the ideas themfelves, have 
avoided a great part of that perplexity, pudelering and confu- 
fion, which has fo much hindered knowledge. Locke, 

ToPu'dder. v. a. To perplex; todifturb; to confound. 

He that will improve every matter of faft into a maxim, 
will abound in contrary obfervations, that can be of no other 
ufe but to perplex and pudder him. Locke. 

Pudding, n.f. [potter., W ellh, aninteftinc; boudin, French ; 
pudtng, Swedilh.] 

2. A kind of food very varioufly compounded, but generally 
made of meal, milk, and eggs. 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian lpark’s guitar ; 

And if I take Dan Congreve right. 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight. Prior. 

2 . The gut of an animal. 

He’ll yield the crow a pudding one of thefe days ; the kino- 
has kill’d his heart. Shakejp. Henry V°. 

As fure as his guts are made of puddings. ’ Shakefp. 

3. A bowel fluffed with certain mixtures of meal and other in¬ 
gredients. 

Mind neither good nor bad, nor fight nor wrong. 

But eat your pudding, flave, and hold your tongue. Prior. 

Pu'ddingpie. n.J. [pudding and pie.] A pudding with meat 
baked in it. 

Some cry the covenant, inftead 
Of puddingpies and gingerbread. Hudibras. 

Pu'ddingtime. n.J. fuddrng and time.] 

1. The time of dinner; the time at which pudding, anciently 
the firft difli, is fet upon the table. 

2. Nick of time; critical minute. 

Mars that ftill protects the flout. 

In puddingtime came to his aid. Hudibras. 

Pu'ddle. n.f. [from puteolus, Lat. Skinner; from poil, dirt, 
old Bavarian, Junius ; hence pool.] A fmall muddy lake ; 
a dirty plafh. 

The Hebrews drink of the well-head, the Greeks of the 
ftream, and the Latins of the puddle. J{ a /L 

Thou did’ft drink 

The ftale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which bcafts would cough at. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 
A phyfician cured madmen thus : they were tied to a flake, 
and then fet in a puddle, ’till brought to their wits. L’Eflr. 

Treading where the treacherous puddle lay. 

His heels flew up ; and on the grafly floor 
He fell, befmear’d with filth. Dryden's Virgil. 

Happy was the man, who was fent on an errand to the* 
moft remote ftreet, which he performed with the greateft ala¬ 
crity, ran through every puddle, and took care to return co¬ 
vered with dirt. Addifon's Freeholder. 

J o Puddle, v. a. [from the noun.] To muddy ; to pollute 
with dirt; to mix dirt and water. 

As if I faw my fun lhine in a puddled water, I cried out of 
nothing but Mopfa. Stdney 

Some 
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